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EDMUND BURKE, Esq. 


HOUGH that rhetorical excellence, with 
the luſtre of which your enemies ſtrive 
to make the world blind, to your merit as a 
Senator and Stateſman, conſtitutes your name 
an ornament to the moſt reſpectable per- 
formance. Neither this conſideration, nor yet 
the predilection of friendſhip, have induced 
m2 to prefix that name to a writing, by the 
patronage of which it has nothing to gain. 
But as it is from minds poſſeſſing fidelity 
to the public will and capacity to turn every 
hint to its advantage ; comprehenſion, which 
taking in the future and the paſt, will not 
look on enquiry into conſequences as idle 
ſpeculation, and liberality of ſentiments which 
will do juſtice to the import and intention even 
of opinions, to which it does not aſſent. As 
it is from ſuch, I ſay, that I hope or wiſh 
for any approbation, I ſhall be juſtified in in- 


| ſcribing theſe ſheets to you. If they meet 


with 


[iv 7 
with. a favourable reception, I ſhall have no 
reaſon to be aſhamed of having ſometime ſince 
preſented a copy of them to a Secretary of 
State, nor even of letting them go to the 
preſs ; for to appear in ſuch company (the only 
time I am likely to do fo in print) will. be 
an honour to 


Your moſt humble 


and obedient Servant, 


A.M. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Should net Fer to print what was written ſo long 

ago, on @ ſubjeft ſo much canvaſſed ſince, had I nat 
been aſſured, by ſome wheſe opinions I reſpect, that the 
track I take, nit being a beaten one, may open new points 
F view: and it is as uſeful to conſider for what we con- 
tinue, as for what we begin, a war. | 

F enter not into the queſtion of right, or diſcuſſions about 
trade, taking only this peftulatum, *%* That the colony trade 
is worth preſerving, and having no particular adminiftra- 
tion to cenſure er defend, look on the meaſurcs of all as 
national meaſures.” I hereby aveid a repetition of many 
things, now familiar to every one, and a departure from 
the main queſtion, viz. Whether it is good policy to en- 
force the laws mad: for the purpoſe of a revenue ? 
Men of buſineſs, taken up with the execution of mca- 


ſures, are apt to regard enquiries into their remote con» 


ſequences as idle ſpeculations : hence wars are carried on 
without a fixed object, ambition and private intereſt uſurp 
the place of public policy, and the end is loſt in the meant. 


Only taking the liberty to make a very few correftiont, 
and to throw ſome of the notes into the text, I prefer giv- 
ing theſe thoughts in the manner in which they were at fir 
communicated, becauſe it aroſe from the genuine impreſſiou 
of the ſenti ments of the cclonifts, made on me by numberleſs 
converſations, with people of all ſorts in the great towns, 
and through all the country from Virginia northwards, at 
@ time when the ſubj ect of their connect ion was in every 


one's mouth, from 176g to 1768, And the minds of men are 
worth attending to. Power itſelf on any cther baſis tum- 


bles at a flight ſhock, 


Note. II uſe the word Conſiftution ; I mean Funde mental 
Conflitution, as deſcribed by Menteſquieu, 70 
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LORD GEORGE GERMAINE. 


MY LORD, 


T has ever been a characteriſtic of the 
Great Man to liſten to advice. Conſcious 
of his own ſuperiority, he is not aſhamed to 
be informed by others; and of his ability to 
ſelect the beſt, is not afraid to look at ob- 
jects in every point of view. Theſe conſi- 
derations encourage me to lay even my re— ; 
flections before Lord George Germaine, to 
whom (fortunately, I hope, for this empire) 
the ſubject now peculiarly belongs. 
They were given fix years ago by way of 
Y letter to a friend, a member of parliament, and 
; ' a well-wiſher to his king and country, as the 
_ reſult of my obſervations in the colonies, and 
ſome attention to the ſubject. They were 
thrown into the preſent form merely as a copy 
for my own ſatisfaction: for ſo hard is it to 
extend European ideas, to a juſt eſtimation of 
the people or the country of America, that 
the ſubject then ſcarcely commanded atten- 
tion. 
; Time has proved, that I formed juſt ideas 
| of their opinions, and their circumſtances. 


To your lordſhip is ſubmitted, whether my | a 
| con- 
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concluſions are juſtly drawn, and whether the 
mode of treating the colonies here pointed out, 
would not have been founded on true policy. 

Though the ſeaſon for ſuch accommodation 
as I propoſed is now paſſed, the principles 
on which it ſhould be made are eternal, and 
founded on the nature of things—do not de- 
pend on momentanous ſucceſs. If we had their 
armies ſhut up, as the Romans were in the 
% Furcz Caudinz,” I would give the advice of 
the old Samnite, © To let them all go free,” and 
make that freedom from European controul, 
which their countrymen will one day have, an 
Act of Royal Generoſity. The ſons of thoſe to 
whom their forfeited lands may be given, will 
be as inveterate oppoſers of Britiſh Authority, as 


the preſent poſſeſſors, and ouly ſerve to recruit 


their numbers, 

To bring the war to a concluſion, there are, in 
my humble opinion, but three ways; firſt, 
adopting the principles here recommended, 
which implies, à ſettlement to which the Ame- 
ricans ſhall freely conſent, for ſupport of Go. 


vernment and ſanction of the regulatory laws; 


repealing the obnoxious acts, and throwing the 
colonies into their former ſeparation. Secondly, 


diſclaiming all campatriotiſm. with any colony 
which ſhall not ſubmit to the unlimited authority 


of Parliament, Thirdly, preparing a force fit 
to undertake the conqueſt of a great country; 


all leffer attempts being diſgraceful and vain. 


If 


—— —— ————— — ——— Et 


L viii 

lt the firſt method is choſen, and a dependance 
offered within their own profeſſions, the war is 
reduced to a conteſt for glory ; on which ground, 
if the American leaders maintain it, it will be 
an avowal of ambition fatal to their union there, 
and popularity in Europe. How our honour is 
likely to be affected by its continuance, as well 


as the mode and point of time for making this. 


offer with dignity, will be beſt decided by thoſe 
who are intimately acquainted with the 12% 
eireumſtances of it. 

To one who never took his Creed from any man 
or party, the name of Patriot is too unfaſhiona- 
ble to be an object of ambition; and I have no 
pretence to literary fame. The tenour of thoſe 
reflections ſhew they were written with a view to 
neither ; afid if the matter does not recommend 
them, and their being written at a time when 
party heat could give me no bias; I hope a 
will to give the beſt advice, and a zeal for the 
honour and intereſt of King and Country are 
manifeſt enough, to be ſome apology for their 
defects. 

In that zeal thoſe, who by partial, intereſted, 
or ineonſiderate accounts, urged the Miniſtry to 
the meaſures purſued, with means ſo inadequate 
and precarious, do not ſurpaſs him who is with 
the greateſt deference to your Lordſhip's high 
rank and diſtinguiſhed abilities. 

our Lordſhip's moſt obedicnt Servant, 


A. M. 


CussrEx 1769, 


M* attention is ſo taken up with the ſer-' 


vice in which I am engaged, that it 
is as impoſſible to collect and arrange my 
former reflections on the affairs of America, 
as it is to put them in a dreſs worthy of the 
fubject, or the perſon to whom I write. But 
whatever may awaken to a ſenſe of its im- 
partance ' ſhould now be urged; the preſent 
ſeſſion may decide for poſterity.“ 

Too many at home believed, that the bur- 
den, and inconvenience of the duty, were the 
principal grounds of the Americans oppoſition 
to the Stamp Act. In their public prints it 
is true, every thing which could be advanced 
by way of objection, was urged againſt it. 
But the principle on which their oppoſition 


was founded, and to which they uniformly . 


adhered, was, © That no tax could conſtitu- 
& tionally be impoſed on them without their 
« own conſent.” 

Whether this principle be juſt, or whether 
their fituation diveſts them of the * 


B | which 


* Seffion 1767. 
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which their fellow ſubjects on this fide the 
Atlantic enjoy; whether our taxation law, or 
any of our late laws reſpecting America, were 
Juſtifiable or well - timed, I ſhall not examine. 
But if any tax were to be impoſed, none could 
have been better chofen than the ſtamp duty: 
twas light (except on ſome articles in the conti- 
nent) and executed itſelf. Neither fines, im- 
priſonments, or ſeizures, were neceſſary. The 
 Invalidation of unſtamped paper ſecurities en- 
fured its operation, and the act was executed, 
if ever the ſtamps got a place for emiſfion. 

When that tax failed, we ſhould have at- 
tempted no other, until a revolution in the 
minds of the Americans had convinced them 
of our right, or till change of circumſtances 
had made the exercife of ſuch right defirable 
to a majority of them. 

In giving it vp as we did, we loſt the 
partizans of Engliſh authority amongſt the na- 
tives,* and made the zeal of the few Euro- 
pean ſticklers for it, ridiculous. But when we 
once gave it up, we ſhould have acted con- 
fiſtently; we ſhould have left ourfelves the 
merit of a voluntary repeal, and content with 

er declaring 

I would not be underſtood, the Americans would have ſub · 
mitted had we perſiſted; for, by all I could hear or fee 
them, they were as determined to reſiſt then as now: and, I be- 
lieve, a requiſtion to acknowledge the unlimited ſopremacy of 


parliament would have then met with the fate of Lord Hilſbo- 
rough's leiter. | | 
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declaring our right pauſed awhile before we 


paſſed a law, to which, in effect the ſame, 
with ſome additional objections may be made: 
that law, I mean, which, as well as on tea, 
lays a duty on ſome of our own manufac- 
tures. 

Was not this telling them, we cannot force 


«© you to pay the duty in the moſt eligible 
«© manner, but we'll have it out of you ſome 


« way?” Such ſentiments are as unbe- 


coming the power, as unworthy the magna- 


nimity of the Britiſh nation. Did we mean to 
impoſe upon a people, ſo enlightened as the 
Americans? ſo thoroughly awakened to the 


ſubject ? and among whom the liberty of the 
preſs is as uncontrouled, the people as jealous, 


miniſters as ſuſpected, and writers as prompt, 
as in Britain itſelf? If we did, we muſt ac- 
knowledge our ignorance. of them. 

A digreſſion here, for the information of ſome 
readers, will be more admiſſible than the fre- 
quent interruption of notes. Knowledge in 
government, trade, arts, and ſciences, has of 
late out ran population. Beſide ſix colleges di- 


ſtributed from Cambridge, near Boſton, to Wil. 


liamſburg, in Virginia, wherein many, not in- 


tended for the learned profeſſions, are initiated 


in the uſual ſtudies: the variety of their go- 
vernments and ſects; their intercourſe with one 


another, as well as with Britain, (fince the be- 


br ginning 
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ginning of laſt war) and the number of Eu- 
ropeans of all ſorts coming among them, toge- 
ther with their foreign trade, contribute greatly 
to open the minds of men. Circumſtances in 
many reſpects ſimilar, gave to the ancient 
Greeks a ſuperiority over their cotemporarics, 
though their diviſions in corrupt times wea- 
kened their refiſtance againſt external force. 

The twelve confederate colonies, in which 
a rebellion is declared to exiſt, are, (begin- 

ning from the north) Maſſachuſet's, New Hamp- 
ſhire, Rhode Iſland, Connecticut, New Vork, 
Jerſeys, Penſylvania, Maryland, . the 
two Carolinas, and Georgia. 

Theſe twelve aſſociated colonies, to the four 
northern of which the name of New England 
is appropriated, occupy - a ſea coaſt of at leaſt 
a thouſand miles from north- eaſt to ſouth-weſt, 
with a great number of ' bays, rivers, and 
creeks ; and contain about 2 fh o, ooo ſouls. Of 
the numberleſs towns which carry on trade, 
ſnhip- building, or fiſhery, none deſerve the name 
of city, except Boſton, New York, and Phi- 
ladelphia, each of which, in fize and number 
of inhabitants, may be compared to Mancheſter 
or Liverpool, On the New England coaſt, 
the maſter of every houſe near which a veſ- 


ſel can come, has at leaſt a ſhare in a floop, 


ſchooner, or ſmack ; and in each. creek you ſee 


craft of ſome kind building. The great roads 


leading 


. 


leading from one government to another, ex- 
hibit in every circumſtance rather the appear- 
ance of a thriving old country than a new 
one. The contiguous ſettlements run unequal- 
ly backwards, ſome to a hundred and fifty, ſome 
not to fifty miles from the ſea, with great 
variety in their population and appearance as 


in all countries. There is no ſetting exact 


boundaries, the outſetlers not being regulated 
as the French were, but following the conve- 
nience of rivers, ſoil, and ſituation; and ſome- 
times the great roads of communication, as 
that to Fort Pit, Oſwego, and Canada. The 
moſt remote were greatly expoſed to the ſa- 
vages, and, in the late wars, under a neceſſity 
of becoming ſoldiers; ſo that of late (their 
mode of life divided between hunting and 
agriculture contributing) they are. matches for 
the Indians in their own way ; eſpecially the 
Virginians, who have extended their habita- 


tions beyond the Aligany mountains. In the 


ſouthern colonies, property is more unequally 

divided than in the northern; and the rich 

planters cultivate their rice and tobacco lands 

by droves of negroes, as in the Weſt Indies, 

and live in the ſplendid and expenſive ſtile of 

the Weſt Indians. In general, thoſe of the 
firſt claſs in all the provinces are bred to trade 

or law, and other genteel profeſſions. They 

are well informed, and their manners, dreſs, 
and 


WES. ] 
and mode of living, is as Engliſh as poſſible 
in their climate. The great body of the peo- 
ple is in the country a yeomanry, which (as 
the lands gavel amongſt all the children) has 
cach his ſeveral poſſeſſion in fee. In towns 
x conſiſts of ſhop-keepers, ſubſtantial artizans, 


and the families of ſea-faring people of all 


kinds. Several of the firſt people keep coaches, 


and the number of two-wheel chaiſes, ſome 
drawn with two horſes abreaſt, met on the 
roads, is unequalled in any part of Europe I 


have ſeen, The elegance of their make, gild- 
ing, and painting, near Philadelphia, ſhews the 
advances of that city. As a militia had been 
_ eſtabliſhed, which at leaſt gave them the ad- 
vantage of a diviſion into corps; as near 30,000 
of that militia had been embodied and marched, 
and moſt of them on actual ſervice of ſome 
fort during the courſe of laſt war; and a great 


number of the inhabitants, natives, as well as 


Europeans, had ſerved in our's, or in foreign 
armies, the country ought not to be deemed 
incapable of a regular reſiſtance. Since the pre- 
ſent breach they have formed an army diſtinct 
from the militia, depending on the congreſs, 
and not on any particular province. 

The Maſſachuſet's being the ſettlement which 


came firſt to maturity, its people ſpread into 


the others in their infancy, as the New Eng- 


| landers do now into the provinces of Nova 
| | Scotia 
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Scotia and Mayne, probably not in ſuch num- 
bers. Though the deſcendants of the emi- 
grants are now confounded with the maſs of 
people, with whom they have ſettled, and have 
even taken up their prejudices againſt the Yan- 
kees, as they term the New-Englanders, yet 
their opinions have ſpread with them. Hence, 
as well as from the continued emigration, 
their's has become (taking all the colonies 
together) the predominant religious ſect. The 
principal tenet which diſtinguiſhes the Inde- 
pendents, or Congregationaliſts, from other pro- 
feſſors of calviniſm, is the holding each con- 
gregation to be a complete church. They 
look on preſbyterian government as a yoke, 
to ſpeak in the ſtile of ſome of them, which 

they nor their fathers were not able to bear. 
Of this perſuaſion is the body of the peo- 
ple in all New England, being deſcendants of 
thoſe Engliſh nonconformiſts who emigrated 
in the courſe of the laſt century; for the 
church of England people and quakers made 
but a ſmall proportion. To this extraction 
the names, ſpeech, and manners, as well as 
religious tenets, give evidence. The faſhion. 
too of their oldeſt houſes, gardens, and or- 
chards, recall the remembrance of the Old 
Engliſh farm houſes, 

As every one under the governor concerned 
in their legiſlation is a creature of the peo- 


5 ple, 


— 


1 
ple, their governments are very democtatical. 
Even the governors in Connecticut and Rhode 
Iſland are choſen annually, Over theſe two, 
being but ſecondary colonies from Maſſachu- 
ſets, England (if ſhe had none but her alle- 
gorical title to ſupremacy) could claim only 


as grandmother, Scotland (for before the union 


ſhe was only a diſtant relation) as ſtepmother. 
Every houſcholder almoſt having a vote at 


elections, and uſed to be well acquainted with 


his repreſentayve, (as they pronounced it) 
the idea of virtual repreſentation was entirely 
eſtranged from them; and the members get- 
ting their ſeats not by purchaſe or family in- 
tereſt, the voice of the aſſembly is the voice 
of the people. This gives to the aſſemblies 


throughout all the provinces an authority which 


no name without it can. 

Not only roads, towns, villages, and inns, but 
the frequency and capaciouſneſs of the meeting- 
houſes, evidence the population; and the neat- 
neſs and repair of the latter mark an exemplary 
attention to them. The generality of the build- 
ings are of frame work; ſeveral of them not 
only ſhew the comfortable circumſtances of 
their owners, but aim at ſtile and decoration. 
A ride up the river Merimack, and in gene- 
ral up the banks of Connecticut river, fur- 
niſhes a moſt pleaſing proſpe& to thoſe who 


are delighted with the appearance of rural te- 
licity 


a 
licity diſtributed amongſt numbers. Whatever 
ideas we may entertain of the gloomineſs of 
their turn, the females are as fond of frolicks 
(as they call any parties of pleaſure) as any 
of their ſex in Europe. Sunday, indeed, 
paſſes with a tedious reſtraint on thoſe who 
are not fond of prayers, long ſermons, and 
pſalmody; but, after the manner of the Jews, 
it ends at ſun-ſet, 
The people near the ſea, all bred to ſome 
ſort of bartering, are ſhrewd, and charged with 
over-reaching; a charge, however, which 
ſtrangers have ſome reaſon to make in all 
places. Up the country, the ſimplicity of man- 
ners correſponded with their mode of ſpeech : 
to this ſimplicity many young women fell fa- 
crifices, when the army (the firſt ever ſeen 
there) marched through New England to Al- 
bany. Unuſed to expreſſions of love from any 
who had not matrimonial intentions, and in 
country where thoſe intentions were by cuſtom 
indulged with very great liberties,* no won- 
der if conqueſts were eaſily made by thoſe, 
for whom the then general prejudices ſpoke 
ſtrongly even to ſome of the married women. 
From the common ſoldiers it is not to be ex- 
C pected 


The Jovers, when their parents agreed to the match, were 
allowed to retire to a bed with their clothes on : this is called 
Bundling.—Certainly a more convenient ſituation for expreſſing 
their fondneſs than before company. 


I 
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pected they always met with the moſt tender 
returns, or the moſt advantageous notions of 
European conneCtion ; and their own ideas of 
equality prevented them at firſt from ſeeing 
the diſtance in fortune and manners between 
the officers and private men. 

In the Maſſachuſets, Indian corn ſupplies 

the place of wheat, which, not growing well 
in that ſoil, their ſea- port towns are obliged 
to Philadelphia for flour, though every other 
ſpecies of proviſion, animal and vegetable, 
abounds. This plenty is one cauſe why the 
fiſhermen prefer this coaſt for the reſidence of 
their families, to that of Nova Scotia, though 
ſo convenient to the fiſhing banks. The vi- 
cinity of Boſton was another attraction. It 
was their market; and trading to the Weſt 
Indies and Europe, gave to the coaſters rum, 
and every article they wanted, in exchange 
for their fiſh, lumber, oil, ſpermaceti, &c. 
for it is from this coaſt alſo, that the whalemen 
have extended their fiſheries. 
Moſt of their linen and woollen for ordi- 
nary conſumption is home-made by the wo- 
men, even to the weaving. The northern 
Iriſh, who of late years have ſettled ſome 
townſhips, begin to make fine linens. 

New York was peopled by the Dutch, 
whoſe language and manners are retained in 
a great part of the country, particularly about 
Albany 


* 

* 
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Albany, but are wearing off. Albany on the 
Hudſon's river, though one hundred and twen- 
ty miles above New Vork city, has very large 
ſloops belonging to it. Several miles to the 
weſt of it, is a very conſiderable ſettlement of 
Germans, on a tract of land from them 
called the German Flats. The reſt of the peo- 
ple are of a mixed extraction (a few of Swe- 
diſh and French, but now Englified) and va- 
riety of ſects: but the followers of the church 
of England are numerous, and many of them, 
being gentry, have great weight, This co- 
lony being the neareſt to New England, and 
having diſputes with it about the boundaries, 
prejudices, and jealoufies, like thoſe between 
rival nations, have ſubſiſted between. the peo- 
ple. 

What has been ſaid of the people of New 
York may be ſaid of the Jerſeys, only they 
have more Germans and fewer Dutch. 

In Penſylvania the Germans make a third 
of the people, and are in ſome places ſo nu- 
merous and unmixed, that news-papers, &c. 
are printed in that language : they have great 


variety of manufactures amongſt them. Ger- 


man Town, within fix miles of Philadelphia, 
is a colony of ſtocking-makers.* The north 
of 


* The Moravian ſettlement at Bethlem, ſeventy miles north- 
weſt from Philadelphia, is an object worthy of the curioſity of the 


traveller, not only on account of its buildings and fituation, but 
| | 1's 
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of Ireland emigrants have greatly contributed 
alſo to people this province; they attach 
themſelves to the independents: ſo that, al- 
though the Germans are numerous, the qua- 
kers, who were at firſt the ruling ſect, and 
independents divide the intereſts; and of late 
the latter (new comers generally falling in 
with them) have taken the lead. The mem- 
bers of the church of England are pretty nu- 
merous, and Sir William Pen's comprehenſive 


plan brought people of every religious deno- 
mination. To give ſome idea of the inland 
population in -this province, the county of 

"21. Lancaſter, 


its manufactures, and the exafineſs of the Moravian diſcipline : 
three hundred families are conducted with the œconomy of one. 
The young people are kept in one great barrack, which has a cha- 
pel, ſchools, and workſhops, where all are taught whatever their 
dire tors think moſt ſuitable to their genius : and in work, meals, 
diſtribution of their beds, and even in their devotions, a truly 
German military preciſion is obſerved. In chapel, the males fit on 
one fide, the females on the other: each bench moves in and out 
in its own place in a ſingle file, every perſon keeping his or her 
interval exactly. Their methods are the ſame at Lydiat's Town, 
near Lancaſter, but it is not ſo conſiderable as at Bethlem. 

Another ſe&, called Dunkers, or Dumplers, though not fo 
numerous, are more ſingular. In ſome doctrines they are Luthe- 
ran; in the notions of the Lord's Supper, they are Calviniſts, and 
ſome tenets they have peculiar to themſelves; they deny the eter - 
nity of puniſhments, ſaying, they will be proportioned to crimes : 
they preach ſtrongly in favour of celibacy, but do not deny mar- 
riage to any of their young people, only oblige them to quit the 
community, and ſettle apart, Their preaching ſeems to have a con- 
tradiftory effect; for the married Dunkers ſpread faſt, ſtill, however, 
retaining the patriarchal dreſs, and long beards, and coming to 
religious ſervices, and love feaſts, They are as diltinguiſhed by 
their induſtry and rigid frugality, as by their dreſs, apparel, fur- 
niture, and food, being all of their own make or growth, as if 
they meant to ſhew to the Americans how much they have it in 
their power to live without any thing foreign, 
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Lancaſter, in the year 1765, had fourteen thou- 
ſand freeholders, (indeed all who occupy farms 
have the fee.) Lancaſter, the county town, 
ſeventy miles from Philadelphia, had one or 
two breweries, a glaſs-houſe, a number of ſhops 
| ſtocked with ſhop goods; beſides thoſe of me- 
chanics, particularly ſadlers: plenty of bark in- 
viting all ſorts of workers in leather. On the 
roads, waggons drawn by four, five, and ſix 
very large horſes, are continually paſſing. Their 
buſineſs is carrying that flour to Philadelphia, 
which is afterwards exported to all parts of the 
world. Another conſiderable town, Carliſle, is 
ſixty miles farther up the country. 

The people in general of the five fruhers 
colonies, are a mixture from Great Britain and 
Ireland. The Virginians near the ſea were as 
early Engliſh ſettlers as the New-Englanders. 
To Penſylvania the internal parts of all the 
ſouthern provinces are much indebted for inha- 
bitants; for ſome are purchaſed out and puſhed 
forwards by the ſuperior induſtry and frugality 
of others. Some make a trade of ſelling their 
improved land, and purchaſing a larger extent 
of new ground (for the great grantees make 
money of their land by ſelling, not by letting). 
The labourers who have ſayed ſomething, and 
young cobples (and all marry young) who can- 
not be provided for, near their families, go for- 
ward alſo, and purchaſe lands in the interior 
parts of the country. By theſe means the 
; | Iriſh 
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they make a great part of the 


Iriſh and the Germans have ſpread through 
all the back parts of Virginia, Maryland, and 
the Carolinas. I put the Iriſh firſt, becayſe 
the frugal Germans more frequently purchaſe 
them out. 

In theſe ſouthern colonies the church of 
England takes the lead ; but the independents 
are numerous. The Roman Catholics in Ma- 
ryland, tho”. its firſt ſettlers, are become incon- 
ſiderable. | | 
The negro ſlaves always fare worſt where 
they are moſt numerous, of courſe their con- 
dition is harder in the ſouthern provinces, 
where every rich planter keeping a number, 
ple, North- 


ward their numbers decreaſe, ſo as to be incon- 


ſiderable in New England; and being domeſtic 


there and to Penſylvania incluſive, they live as 
well as other ſervants, and often as the fa- 
mily which keeps them. Among the Dutch, 
about Albany, the eldeſt negre looks on him- 
ſelf as intereſted in the economy of houſe and 


land as his mafter, and takes a proportionate 
authority while the Dutchman, leaving the 


affairs of the family to his prime miniſter, 
ſmokes his pipe. 
In an extent of country, running through fo 
many (thirreen) degrees of latitude, the cli- 
mate varies greatly; but throughout, the wjn- 
ters are incredibly more , ſevere than in the 


lame latitudes in Europe: for example, at 
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Philadelphia, which is more ſouth than Na- 
ples, the Delawar is frozen over every win- 
'ter. The ſummer here 1s diſagreeably warm, 
and ſometimes unhealthy ; but it is much more 
fo in Virginia, &c. In New England the ſe- 
verity of winter is too laſting, ſo that the 
climate of New Vork and the Jerſeys, taking 
the year round, ſeems to me the moſt agree- 


able. The latter has every thing which earth, 
ſea, rivers, a flouriſhing and populous _— 


bourhood, and a commodious ſituation between 
New York and Philadelphia, can afford for 
pleaſure or convenience, except wine; to bring 
which to any perfection the attempts even in 
the Carolinas have hitherto failed. The fruit 


that requires walls in England, grows on 


ſtanders at New York. 

It is plain the oppoſition to the execution 
of the late acts of parliament was from ge— 
neral conſent: for in no country was juſtice 
adminiſtered with more eaſe, nor any where 
greater appearance of a regular police, more 
perfect ſecurity, fewer crimes heard of, or 
nuiſances ſeen, nor ſo large a proportion of the 
people living ſo comfortably. Their regulati- 
ons, in reſpect of fire, are ſo good, that though 
ſo many of the buildings are of wood, few of 
them are conſumed, anli even when they are moſt 
things valuable are ſaved. At New York ſome 
of the richeſt attend with bags on the firſt alarm 
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for that purpoſe. Their poor are provided for 
every where, In the country parts of New 
England, the few there, as they fall on the 
townſhip, are put up to auction: whatever 
reſponſible perſon undertakes to maintain them 
for leaſt money, receives them into his fa- 
mily. 

The convicts have generally been ſent to 
the ſouthern colonies, becauſe there is the beſt 
market for them; but they make ſo ſmall a 


proportion, and are fo diſperſed, that they and 


their vices are ſoon loſt, 

England gave the faſhions; and part of the 
cloathing and furniture, of all who could af- 
ford it, was from hence. At an -horſe-race 
in the Jerſeys, the appearance of the yeoman- 
ry was nearly like that of ( farmers, their 
wives, and daughters, in Lancaſhire or York- 
ſhire. Even the Germans were Englifying in 
manners as well as habits ; for where lands 
are ſo eaſily got, that rigid induſtry does not 
laſt to, the third generation, We profited by 
the little luxuries of this claſs of people more 
than we ſhould by thoſe of the great. Our 
own vulgar prepoſſeſſions were not ſtronger in 
favour of every thing Engliſh than their's. It 
was common even at Boſton, within the me- 
mory of moſt people to hear the natives 
call . home, 


The 
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The Engliſh tongue is ſpoken well in all 
the great towns, but preferably in Philadel- 
phia ; an advantage owing, perhaps, to the 


quakers, who every where pique themſelves 


on a ſingular purity of ſpeech. 

What I have ſaid, by way of digreſſion, is 
by no means an attempt to deſcribe ſo many 
and ſo various countries as theſe twelve colo- 
nics include, much leſs to give any idea of 
their numerous improvements, as well as na- 


tural beauties, or enter into the particularities 
of their government or trade; but, in gene- 


ral, to point out their circumſtances, and to 
aſk, why" a people ſo divided (for the Inde- 
pendent intereſt is rather a cauſe of jealouſy 
out of New England, than of union) in fitua- 
tion, origin, ſets, and even by. antipathy, 
living moſt happily, and ſenſible of it, ſhould 
make ſo general an oppoſition to a nation 
which they loved, expoſe an extended ſea coaſt 
to the moſt formidable naval power? a ſtrag- 
ling frontier to ſavages and Canadians, and 
the habitations of the moſt wealthy to the ra- 
vages of their own ſlaves? Nothing could 


have brought them to it but one common 


principle, and a perſuaſion of right. 
America, during the violence of party in the 
laſt century, being the. aſylum of nonconformiſts, 
it is not ſurprizing that they adhered, to the te- 
nets of their on, or the Whig party. Nor is it very 
D ſurprizing 
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ſurprizing if the other emigrants, thöugh not 
of their caſt, even the cavaliers of Virginia, 
ſhould have adopted their political principles. 
That party was looked on as their ſupport 
againſt the then all-claiming power of the 
crown. It was the moſt violent oppoſet of 
France, which, through Canada and the In- 
dians, was the only enemy they dreaded, One 
of thoſe tenets was, that no freeholder, of 


freeman, ought to be taxed, but by his own, 


or his repreſentatives, conſent, Another was, 
that reſiſtance is in ſome caſes juſtifiable. Ever 
ſince the revolution, theſe opinions were fo 
little diſcouraged in the colonics, that whoe- 
ver expreſſed them molt zealouſly, was rec- 
koned the beſt friend of the new eſtabliſh- 
ment of the crown. Hence the idea of loy- 
alty to the king was affociated to thoſe prin- 
ciples, and a belief that none but enemies to 
him could have any other. It will therefore be 
only i imitating that conciliating ſpirit which adds 
to the merit of Mr. Hume's Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, to make thoſe allowances now for the 
principles of the New-Englanders, which, when 
he wrote, he thought it juſt to make for thoſe 
of the Roman catholics and high prerogative 
men of the laſt century. 

They may be charged with having ideas of the 


peoples rights, too preciſe for our enlargedſy ſtem ; | 
the free forms of government which they have been 


ſuffercd 
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ſuffered to enjoy, no matter whether through ne- 
ceſſity or neglect; and breathing the ſame air 
with the freeſt people on earth, the Indians of 
North America were of themſelves ſufficient 
to inſpire ſuch : but no people ſhewed a more 
zealous affection for the king in public or 
private. He was always ſpoken of with re- 
ſpect and affection : his health conſtantly dranł 
at the tables of the gentry ; and the idea of 
the lower people, through the buſineſs of the 
ſtamp act, was, that it the King knew how 
loyal they were, and was rightly informed, he 
would take their part, Thoſe who have been 
reckoned their leaders, have been too fond 
of their popularity, to throw out any thing 

antimonarchical. | 
It is not of Mr, Adams, or Mr. Otis, I 
ſhall aſk; but I will aſk the friends of go- 
vernment; I will aſk thoſe gentlemen who are 
now ſuffering in their fortunes, becauſe they 
do not chuſe to join in the reſiſtance, how 
many in all the aſſemblies voted or ſpoke in 
tavour of the right of parliament to tax ? or 
which of them proteſted againſt the moſt violent 
reſolves to the contrary? Yet theſe aſſem- 
blies were generally compoſed of the beſt men 
of the country, many of whom wiſhed to keep 
peace. Surely ſome would have had ſpirit to 
avow their opinion, and ſet their countrymen 
right, even if the general inſurrection had been 
foreſeen 


1 

foreſeen, which it is pretended it was not: 
but if the inſurrection was not foreſcen, the 
diſpoſition of the people ought. Burning the 
governor's coach at New Vork, in the time 
of the ſtamp act, was no equivocal mark of 
the diſpoſition of the New-Yorkers. If go- 
vernment had ſo many friends, why. did not 
they ſtir themſelves ? there were no Connec- 
ticut men to awe them. I do not mention 
this by any means to juſtify the outrages and 
inſolences in conſequence of the act; but to 
ſhew the diſpoſition to reſiſt was not confined 
to New England. ; | 

To return, when men will not obey through 
tenſe of duty, it is in vain to diſguiſe ; they 
muſt be wrought on through fear; when they 
heſitate, perſuaſions backed by force have the 
beſt effect in deciding them. The only alter- 
native is to command nothing againſt the prin- 
ciples of thoſe we would rule, or to accom- 
pany our commands with a force that leaves 
as little doubt of our determination as of our 
power; otherwiſe we tempt reſiſtance. 
When we made a ſecond eflay of taxation, 
and a requiſition,“ which muſt bring the Ame- 
ricans to a point, was added, viz. that to re- 
ſcind a reſolution of their atlemblies to corre- 
ſpond, our negle& in the firſt was a leſſon 
by which we ſhould, have profited, and we 


ſhould have prepared a force. 
We 


* They did not comply. It was therefore either weakly made, 
or weakly dropped. 
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We have brought matters to a crifis, which, 
at the time of paſſing the act, we ſhould have 
foreſeen ; and at the time of making the re- 
quiſition, we ought to have expected. Whilſt 
we are in a temper which engages not the 
love of the coloniſts, I fear we are in a fitua- 
tion which commands not their reſpect. If we 
are ſucceſsfully reſiſted, we are diſhonoured ; 
it obeyed, any ſubmiſſion we awe them into 
will be precarious and ſhort. We cannot go 
on with any reaſonable proſpect of advantage, 
nor well go back without inconſiſtence: to 
extricate ourſelves with dignity requires con- 
ſideration. 

Whether we have a right to tax the colo- 
nies is now become an idle ſpeculation. The 
queſtion is, whether it be good policy to force 
them to ſubmiſſion? TI hold it is not, and 
this on the following principles. | 
The oppofition of the Americans does not 
ariſe from cabal, caprice, or pretence of diſ- 
ability to pay (in their own way they always 
profeiſed a readineſs to make every requiſite 
proviſion for government) but from a perſua- 
ſion, that they cannot by right be taxed with- 
out their actual conſent. In this principle, 
as well as in that of reſiſtance, and in all thoſe 

| which 


We took the middfe way. On petition of merchants on this 
ſide, we repealed every part of the molt obnoxious act, except 
that which laid a duty on tea, keeping the principle, and, of 
courle, the odium, and relinquiſhing the profit. 
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which are called Revolution Principles have they 
been educated, and look on it as the baſis of 
that liberty in which they glory. Any tax 
otherwiſe laid, muſt therefore be leyied as 
contributions are in an enemy's country, To 
Excite ſuch a people, no cabal was neceſſary: 
letting them know the attack would be made, 


was a ſignal to put them on their defence, 


When the friends of government told them 
their wings would be clipped, when we 
thewed, by holding out our virtzal repreſenta- 
tion, we meant to be abſolute maſters of their 
purſes; we fired the beacon ourſelves, Our 
new Militia and Admiraltry regulations, com- 
ing at the ſame time, took not the appearance 
of meaſures for enforcing the trade laws, much 
leſs for the ſecurity of the colonies, but merely 
as ſecondary parts of this great plan. 


Though they deny our right to tax them, 
they do not deny a conſtitutional (as they *- 


call it) ſupremacy of Parliament, viz, ſuch 
a one as is neceſſary to connect the various 


branches of the empire under one head, to 


make particular intereſts give way to genc- 
ral ones, and to regulate trade ; and to what- 
ever lengths in ſpeech the ſpirit of oppoſition 
may have carried ſome, none uttered a wiſlr 
for independence. 

At the ſame time that thoſe political ar- 


ticles of faith are founded on the intereſt of 
the 
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the colonies, Britain can impoſe none more be- 
neficial to herſelf. | 

The acceſhon of ſuch an empire as North 
America will be, when fully peopled, (or long 
before) would be no advantage to Britain. 
United © æquo jure,“ it muſt preponderate, 
and Britain become the appurtenance, or, like 
the frog in the fable, burſt in the contention» 
Under our preſent form of government, ſo 
diſtant a repreſentation would be attended with 
inſuperable inconvenience. 
It they are ruled as provinces conquered, 
they muſt be reduced to that invidious ſub- 
zection in which the provinces of democratical 
ſtates have generally been kept: their moſt * 
honourable offices will be looked on only as a 
proviſion for the moſt worthleſs friends of the 
ruling party, and their treaſure * up 


by + non-reſident, placemen and. ꝓenſioners for 
whom the miniſter is aſhamed to provide at 


home. 1 : 
Theſe appendages may be called an addition 
to the grandeur of the empire: they will be 


none 


„When the fi: ſt punie war with the Romans began, the nobles 
of Carthage had loſt all their authority with the people by their 
ſquabbles for lucrative employs, (““ Magiſtratus, as they are 
called in the Latin tranſlation of Polybius, &c.) and the provinces 


were only looked on as means of gratifyirig the avidity of indivi- 


duals; hence it is, that we do not find any of theſe provinces 
Rirongly attached fo Carthage in her giltreſs. 

+ The ſubſtitutes of thole placemen, ever hungry, having no- 
thing to ſupport them but what is ſqueezed ſrom the people, be- 
come odious, make the office itſetf contemptible, and, of courle, 


leſſen every authority under which they act. 
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none to the ſecurity, happineſs, or glory, of 
Britain. And to the colonies, if they are ruled 
by force, the abſolute command of the king 
would be more honourable, and, probably, 
beneficial. | 

Under the arbitrary government of one per- 
ſon, the ſubject is not more maſter of per- 
ſon or property in the capital, than in the 
moſt remote provinces : but when one people 
rules another, the diſtinction 1s too invidious 
to be tamely borne, In trading ſtates, the con- 
ſtant intercourſe will preſent that diſtinction 
daily, 

Governors loved by the people, will through 
jealouſy be removed : bad ones will often be 
ſupported by a miniſter, or party ; for the 
worſt of men find ſhelter m party, if their 
crimes make them conſiderable. The people 
ſue for redreſs in vain, till, irritated beyond 
meaſure, they endeavour to ſhake off the yoke : 
if ſacceſsful, become enemies; if conquered, 
willing inſtruments to reduce thoſe, who called 
themſelves maſters, to their own condition. 

Men, veſted with an almoſt ſovereign power 
over mighty provinces are dangerous ſubjects 
of a free ſtate. Even under the ſtrong con- 
troul of a ſultan, none are entruſted with re- 
mote governments who have not been taught 
to kiſs the bow-ſtripg. 


It 
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It was almoſt ridiculous to expect, that a 
Czſar, or Pompey, who enjoyed more real 


power than kings, would contentedly deſcend + 


to the equality of private ſenators, or be con- 
trouled by the ordinary magiſtrates of Rome, 
That ſtate, whoſe policy extended to the pre- 
ſerving as well as the making of conqueſts, 
and which had the art of teaching the con- 
quered to glory in becoming its ſubjects, yet 
knew not how to guard againſt the fatal ef- 
fects of a too extended dominion, Had the 
Romans limited their acquiſitions to Italy, they 
would not ſo ſoon have given themſelyes a 
maſter, continued ſo long the ſport of a ſuc- 
ceſſion of tyrants, and at length have ſeen the 
ſeat of empire transferred to the borders of 
Aſia, and Rome left a prey to the Goths and 
Monks. 

If Carthagenian avidity had contented it- 
ſelf with a moderate extent of territory, and 
if that republic had conquered only to make 
free, liberty and Carthage would have longer 
ſtood upon the African ſhore, and not have 
expired without leaving a veſtige of punic 
glory on it. Macedon conquered a great em- 
pire, and became a little province of its own 
king. - 

All agree, it was fortunate for England, that 
her kings did not add France to their domi- 


nion, as well as to their title, 
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The natute of our government is unfit for 
foreign dominion. Miniſters, and members of 
parliament, are too much occupied with do- 
meſtic politics, to attend duty to remote ones; 
and the former ſeldom have authority enough to 
rule with dignity abroad. The creature of a 
miniſter, filled with obloquy at home, muſt 
& let down” the office he holds abroad, or be- 
come a tyrant, and make up in fear what is 
wanting in reſpect, ( oderint dum metuant.“ 
We muſt, therefore, reſolve to alter the form 
of it, when we reſolve to extend our domi- 
nion. 

But why do I ſay the unfitneſs of it will 
make it neceſſary to change; in that moment 
in which the Houſe of Commons exerciſes as 
unlimited a right of repreſentation over the 
colonies as over Britain. If the government 
be not an oligarchy, with reſpect of the em- 
pire, I know not by what name to call it. 
A few families, by making themſelves maſters 
of the elections of one part of the empire, 
will enrich | themſelves with the ſpoils of the 
other, become dangerous or neceſſary to the 
king himſelf, and leave the people nothing to 
with, but that he may cruſh them alſo. 

When France, Spain, Greece, &c. were 
added to the Roman empire, it was impoſh- 
ble the republic could ſtand. A ſenator who 
had not a government, looked little amongſt 


the 
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the nabobs of thoſe days. Its once reſpectable 


magiſtrates were not only eclipſed by, ut be- 
came the ſubalterns of, a Pompey o Cæſar; 
and the lands of Italy, that nurſe of heroes, 
became the ſporting grounds* of a few rich 
provincials, or Romans, : enriched by the pro- 
vinces. Beggars, fed from the ſportula, freed 
men, and Þ ſlaves, took the place of a nume- 
rous, warlike, and principled yeomanry. Livy 
ſpeaks with admiration of the numbers of men, 
Rome could turn out in the early times of the 
republic. Scarce at this time, ſays he, could 
that city which the world is not able to con- 
tain, levy. ſuch a force were the enemy to ap- 
der before it.“ | 
The colonies, therefore, ſtood in the belt re- 
lation to us in which they can ſtand, viz. each 
within itſelf a diſtin& ſtate, but as part of a 
great commercial empire depending on Britain, 
and bound by her laws in all matters relating 
to trade; knowing 4 no limit of the authority 
of her parliament but its own uſages ; acknow- 
ledging the ſame King, and unable to make any 
laws without his * Siorywg't in a ſubor- 
2 — 


- 


* Nunc modus hic Agri ung vix ſufficit horto. J uv. 


+ Every man of fortune had an * 1 or workhouſe,” 
-flled with ſlaves. - 


t They made no, Opy fition to thoſe, Adds that are quoted a as 
fmilzr tothe Act impoſing a duty on tea, &c. becauſe, noge of 
then appeared to have the raiſing a revenpe;as its end, 
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dination, which not only preſerved individual 
independence, but bound the dependant ſtate, 
not by force, but by the ſtronger. ties of af- 


fection and of intereſt. Their aſſemblies were 
our ſecurities, as well as of the coloniſts, and 


the natural a of a juſt government. Were 
that I ountry under governors, and de- 
priv its aſſemblies, we ſhould ſeldom have 


impartial accounts of the ſtate of things in 
it. | | 


Theſe are not the only objections to forcing 
a ſubmiſſion. To maintain a ſovereignty 
there by force, will exhauſt our men. It 
would not be riſquing much to affirm, 
that furniſhing even the fea coaſts with 
garriſons for ſupport of government and the 
revenue, would be a greater drain of men 
from this country, than the ſo much com- 
plained of emigrations.* Every regiment ſent 
over, in ſome meaſure deſtroys its own pur- 
Poſe : it gives recruits to their manufactures, 
and adds ſtrength to the country it was in- 
tended to awe. | [Relieve never ſo often, ſome 
will be left behind. The circumſtances of a 
Britiſh ſoldier do not put him above the 
temptation of a certain ſettlement for himſelf 


and 


® Requiſite garriſons of foreigners may not be alwa t at 
the 5 will be moſt wanted. They — be —.— 
| 1 he winding ſuch a force into the conſtitution, ſup- 
P ing its fidelity amongſt the Americans incorruptible, is not 
ikely to bea le improvement, =, 
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and family, if a tradeſman; and the corps, 
while they are loſing the military pride and 
diſcipline carried from Europe, are only con- 
veyancers of every improvement in that art 
to the Americans. 

Great Britain muſt often be at war with 
her neighbours. If America is to be ruled 
by force, ſhe will at ſuch time diſtract our 
attention; and, inſtead of aſſiſting, will employ 
a conſiderable part of that force which ſhould 
act againſt the enemy, or will throw off the, 
yoke, If we only maintain ſuch a ſupremacy 
as is conſiſtent with their principles. In war 
they will voluntarily exert themſelves for this 
country, and that in a part of the world 
where we can effectually annoy our enemies,“ 
the ſugar iſlands. A million expended by 
them this way, will pay the revenue of many 
years. 

In time of peace our clear gain in revenue 
will not balance our loſs in commerce. Be- 
fide our troops, forts, artillery, &c. are to be 
kept up: much muſt be really expended; as 
much more would be put into the pockets 
of individuals: additional ſhips and revenue 
officers muſt be employed : the latter at leaſt 
are ſeldom long ſettled before they make a 
merit of being genteel. | 

bs, "Ts Their 
® Thoſe ſtates which are ſo ſituated, with reſpect to us, as to be 
dangerous to our independence, as well as rivals in trade. 
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Their means of paying for our manufactures 
will be leſſened, the conſumers, and the will 
to conſume, when thoſe ſtrong prejudices in 
favour of England are gone, will be diminiſhed. 
Without this will nothing can inſure the con- 
ſumption of the manufactures of one nation in 
preference to thoſe of another, but their ſuperior 
goodneſs and cheapneſs. Spain by force mono- 
polizes the commerce of almoſt South America, 
&c. yet ſcarce deſerves the name of a trading 
nation, The Germans in Penſylvania ſhew 
they can do without us; for they ſcarce con- 
ſume any thing European : the others will fol- 
low their example. I ſay the conſumers will 
be diminiſhed; becauſe the more we draw 
them out of their democratical ſtate, the more 
ſhall we diminiſh the yeomanry, and no claſs of 
men take off ſo much of the Engliſh ſtaple 
commodities as a rich yeomanry. An increaſe 
of that claſs in Ireland would make à very 
ſenſible change in all the manufactures of Eng- 
land; near nine tenths of the people of that 
country are never clad, but with the coarſeſt 
woollens and linens of their own manufacture. 

If the people are diſpoſed to defraud the 
revenue, neither our armed ſhips, nor any num- 
ber of ſoldiers we can ſcnd, will be ſufficient 
on a coaſt ſo extended and ſwarming with 
craft of all kinds. Our care is ſet at defiance 
on the coaſt of Suſſex, where no man diſputes 

the 
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the right or expedience of our revenue laws. 
High duties which they will think not im- 
poſed for their own ſakes, will diſpoſe them 
all to defraud. Every man on the coaſt will 
be a ſmuggler, and foreign commodities get 
a general introduction. Our own officers will 
drink ſmuggled liquors, and, in ſummer, be 
clad from top to toe in French manufactures. 

It will, therefore, be right to make it the 
intereſt of each colony to raiſe any duty to 
which they may hereafter ſubmit. This may 
be done, in ſome meaſure, (ſuppoſing each 
duty applicable to the ſupport of government) 
by having every deficiency made good by the 
colony, and every overplus carried to its ac- 
count. 

Why were the colonies ſo much attached 
to this nation? It was not only becauſe moſt 
of their people ſprung from hence, or that 
with her they have ſuperior advantages in 
trade: it is becauſe they did and expect al- 
ways to enjoy more freedom in conjunction 
with her than with any other. 

The beſt band of their affection, is their 
much-loved liberty. If we ſuffer this liberty 


to operate, it will render us more neceſſary. 


Had we not raiſed a general oppoſition, be- 
ſide the jealouſy between neighbouring colo- 
nies, each being a ſort of republic, would have 
had a divifion within itſelf, Britain would be 


ſure 
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ſure of both parties, as each would here find 
a correſponding one to eſpouſe it. Thoſe di- 
viſions would always. preſent to them the ill 
conſequence of lofing their connection with 
Britain, the only common centre of their 
union. 

Theſe conſiderations have made me alter an 
opinion, which, before I was acquainted with 
the colonies, I entertained, viz. that this re- 
publicaniſm led dire&ly to independence, and, 
filled with Roman ideas of domination, thought 
it glorious to rule by force. But Tu regere 
& imperio populos Romane memento” was ſaid 
to the Romans after they had loſt their own 
liberty. I now think this very republicaniſm 
will attach North America to Britain (if con- 
tent with ſuch a ſupremacy as ſhe has hitherto 
aſſumed) after the South ſhall revolt, or be 
conquered from Spain. Spain, however, has 
this advantage, that the power of the Ame- 
rican Spaniards is balanced by the natives, 
the Portugueſe, and other Europeans. 

From any circumſtances handed down to us, 
in reſpect of the colonies of the ancients, no 
apt conclufions can be drawn. The Greek co- 
lonies *ig Italy and Scicily formed indepen- 
dent ſtates; ſo did the Tyrian at Carthage, 
The Roman. coloniſts had conquered lands 
given to them, on which they were placed as 


garriſons to r the conquered in awe, and, 
of 
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of courſe, furniſned quotas for war, but can- 


not be ſuppoſed to have taken any ſhare in 
paying the tribute, 


The age is not very remote, when there 
will be a phyſical impoſſibility for any one 
nation in Europe to maintain, by any means 
but conſent, a ſovereignty over that conti- 


nent. The beſt policy muſt be to keep their 


affections. 


To me there ſeems to be no medium; we 
muſt rule the colonies on their own princ1- 


ples, or effectually enflave them, and abolith - 


their aſſemblies, juries, and liberty of the preſs. 
This may be confiſtent for a Spamifh govern- 
ment; it is putting the ſubje& in both he- 
miſpheres on the ſame footing. 


The glory of God was an avowed object 
of James the Firſt; ſtrange he ſhould have 
thought of advancing it by Puritans; but 
* Lucri bonus odor,” he expected gold mines 
alſo. To extend our commerce, and to prevent 
our rivals availing themſelves of theſe coun- 
tries, were the principles on which we conti- 
nued to colonize. I give no merit to our 
forefathers for carrying their views no farther; 
but I think it fortunate they did not. Theſe are 
the only wiſe principles on which we ſhould 
| have any connection with the continent of 


North America, 5 
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The policy which prevailed in Europe fince 
' Elizabeth's time is now reverſed, The nations 
of the South promote and encourage manu- 
factures; England is hunting for treaſures in 
America; in a part too, where they are not 
the natural bounty of the earth, but muſt be 
forced from the vitals of the people. The 
French miniſtry have, probably, ſeen the lit- 
tle advantages of remote territorial acquiſi- 
tions, and have, with their accuſtomed dexte- 
rity, preſerved their iſlands, leaving the con- 
tinental dominions to Britain, and to Spain. 
Though, from her population, France is a 

fitter ſtock to graft them on than cither. 
Difficulties in the execution ſhould alſo be 
attended to: I ſee little difference in the effect 
of a continental war in Europe and in Ame- 
rica, except on trade, or between making a 
deſcent on the latter, or on Barbary, or the 
coaſt of Italy, except that the Americans are 
a more expert as well as remote enemy, 
than the Italians or Moors. We ſhould not 
form our ideas from what we ſaw of the 
provincial troops laſt war: that war has been 
their ſchool, and befide their own, has given 
them a great number of European ſoldiers. 
I will appeal to officers of the regiments (the 
44th in particular) which went over in the 
beginning of it, and were obliged to recruit 
in America, if ſome of their beſt men before 
| the 
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the concluſion were not Americans. The pro- 
vincial regiments were generally bad, becauſe 
only engaged for a year, they went as ſoon as 
levied into the field, without any previous 
preparation as ſoldiers, and under officers 
in general of no ane and as raw as 
themſelves. 

Epaminondas in Plutarch, gebs to the 
Thebans, ſays, © It is not only the country 
* between Eurotas and Mount Taygetus, (La- 
* conia) which produces brave men, but every 
e country where the love of virtue and of dif. 
e cipline is taught,” _ | 

To reduce the coloniſts by force would re- 
quire another war both expenſive and preca- 
rious: tho' we burned their towns and ravaged 
their coaſts, we ſhould in a little time waſte 
_ ourſelves, * the ruins of our cruſadoes to 
the weſt, will only ſerve to fill the chaſms 
made by their own depredations. But, if 
we begin a war, the moſt vigorous meaſures 
will be the moſt ſenſible, becauſe the moſt 
likely to bring it to an end. Puny attempts 
tend only to diſcredit the troops; teach the 
coloniſts a contempt of our hoſtilities ; by 
protracting the war, will familiarize them to 
their new government, and new wants, or open 
channels for the ſupply of the latter; and will 
at length intereſt ſo many in the ſeparation, 
that the longer we poſtpone, the more remote 


we 
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we ſhall find a reconciliation, War in itſelf 
is not a political evil, againſt the enemies of 
king, country, religion, or laws, or againſt 
rivals-in fame ;- it calls forth the nobleſt powers 
of the mind, and heightens every ſocial virtue: 
mutual loſſes too are compenſated by each other 
but where there are no ſuch apparent objects ; 
if it excites rancour or avarice, jealouſy or 
fear, where affection was, it muſt have the 
worſt effect on the ; minds, as well as forrunes, 
of men. | 
That the colonies cannot be nde ex- 
< cept by their own conſent, is not the creed 
«c of a faction or party only; it is the general 
% voice of all orders of men in America.“ Ho 

They have hitherto gloried in their de- 
1 pendance on Britain, and to whatever lengths 
4 of ſpeech. oppoſition may have carried ſome, 
none of them ever threw out a wiſh for in- 
dependence.“ 

To ſay they have no idea of independence 
now, would, be aſſerting too much: on the 
contrary, it is poſſible , they all believe they 
have no. alternative but that of endeavouring 
to be independent, or of ſubmilting to any 
tax or form f government we ſhall . pleaſe to 
jmpaſe. _— 

That theſe were their opinions, and that the 
parliament has a. conſtitutional ſupremacy, no 
man diſputed. Their ſubmiſſion to a regula- 
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tion of their trade was conſtantly urged as a 
full ſubſcription to their ſhare of the public 
burdens, 

Let not therefore a miſtaken pride betray 
us into a conduct, the moſt flattering conſe- 
quence of which is to enflave many valuable 
members of a ſtate, which we wiſh to call 
free, Let us make a benefit of what will one 
day become a neceſſity. Let the Americans 
continue to feel their condition better under 
the authority of Britain, than if they were their 
own maſters, To make it worſe, becauſe we 
may 1magine our's ſo, without benefitting our- 
ſelves demonſtrably, would be only to act the 
part of the Devil, who wiſhed to make man- 
kind miſerable, becauſe he was ſo himſelf. 
Their dependence has hitherto been a bleſ- 
ſing : when they ceaſe to confider it as ſuch, 
the government of that country will become 
an embarrafiment ; better for us that it ſhould 
be independent, 

Any riches it acquires muſt be through 
commerce and. encreaſe of people, The mo- 
ment it is able to give us eſſential aſſiſtanèe 
in revenue, that moment will it be able to 
diſpute any thing, which it does not conſent 
to give, 

What then have we to do, but to ſuſpend 
or repeal as ſoon as we can, without diſho- 
nour, our laws made for the purpoſe of rai- 
ling 
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ſing a revenue, and for the future confine our- 
ſelves to thoſe of regulation. Such laws can 
never affect all the colonies alike, and, there- 
fore, if even misjudged, cannot have the ill 
effect of a general law for laying a tax. For 
the enforcing of them, we cannot have any 
lecurity ſo good as that of their being con- 
ſented to, and our right of making them ac- 
knowledged by their aſſemblies. Men will not 
take arms againſt acknowledged rights. 

Better for Parliament not to tamper with 
internal matters. Specious reaſoning may lead 
and defend our proceedings, but will never 
gain confidence in an aſſembly (whoſe inte- 
grity is the moſt unqueſtioned) if not ſup- 
poſed to feel for the - intereſt of the country 
which is the ſubject of our reſolves; or to 
underſtand thoroughly the intereſts and rela- 
tions of its ſeveral governments, as much as 
poſſible ſhould be left to miniſters who. have 
made this their peculiar ſtudy, who would ra- 
ther depend on periodical indemnifications for 
ſuch errors* as humanity is liable to, than 
make Parliament a ſtalking horſe, who will 
endeavour to direct the machine by its internal 
movements, though complex. External force, 
from its ſimplicity, may give a proſpect of 
eaſe, and accelerate the motion, but will cer- 
tainly make it fly out of its direction. Mon- 
teſquieu ſays, there are certain ideas of uni- 
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formity which ſometimes catch men of genius, 
but are ſure to take poſſeſſion of little minds. 
Whoever is affected by theſe, will never be 
contented to carry on the buſineſs of a mixed 
government, It will ſeldom be neceſſary for 
the ſupreme power to ſay more than “ No- 
** lumus leges coloniarum mutari.” It ſhould 
be reſerved for the moſt important occafions, 
* Nec Deus interfit nifi dignus vindice no- 
dus,“ and then take full time to enquire 
and to decide. Even decency requires more 
deliberation in altering a form of government 
than changing the direction of a turnpike 
road. We ſhould ſhew the aſſemblies we have 
not only an opinion of their knowledge of the 
ſubject, but a confidence in their integrity 
and attachment: they themſelves would in that 
caſe point out the beſt means for. adjuſting 
any ſubje& of jealouſy, on an equitable plan. 
It is but fair to judge favourably of men, 
who we know have heretofore had the ſtrongeſt 
prejudices in our favour. | 

It may be aſked, how is the expence of 
protecting the colonies to be ſupported ? 

Be at no expence ; they are not only able 
to ſupport themſelves, but to give material af- 
fiſtance againſt our enemies. 


Should they not bear a proportion of our 
burdens ? 


Sub- 
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Subjecting their trade to us, is bearing 2 
part; and they would, on his Majeſty's re- 
quiſition, on any liberal plan, probably, take 
a regulated quota. But is it not alſo a pro- 
per queſtion to aſk, are we- leſs able to bear 
thoſe burdens by having that fort of con- 
nection which we heretofore had ? 

Ought not gratitude to oblige them to 
ſubmit ? 

This is the firſt inſtance of a tax being laid 
on gratitude, or of ingratitude being declared 
High Treaſon, otherwiſe, God knows where re- 
bellion would end. What they owe us, in 
this reſpect, is a nice queſtion; and I avoid 
all queſtions of right; but if the claim be 
from gratitude, make it firſt on that ground, 
and ſtate the quantum; if you do not, leave 
it to myſelf. My refuſal then will juſtify, 
what ? my being called (if the claim is found- 
ed) ungrateful, and deteſted as ſuch. The 
parliament thanked them after the war, and 
even refunded part of their expence. 

Ill temper with governors, which muſt be 
expected from private intereſts and paſſions, 
ſometimes from ignorance and miſtakes, will 
produce angry expreſſions; but hitherto no- 
thing has fallen from them, that was not re- 
ſpectful to king and parliament, and aftection- 
ate to the mother country. Their excella; 


therefore, (though in no country firebrands 
are 
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are wanting) ſhould be rather imputed to per- 
ſonal, than to public reſentment, This I am 
convinced was the caſe on ſome occaſions. It 
muſt irritate men to be repreſented as difloyal, 
who knew they glowed with loyalty to the king 
and affection to Britain; though after our own 
example, they ſpeak with unbounded freedom. 

But, however we diſregard their opinions 
and principles, let us regard our own. The 
aſſerting of liberty has been the boaſt of En- 
gliſhmen; to make a people we look on as 
brethren, even ideally ſlaves, muſt hurt our own 
pride; to be enraged at them, for being as 
jealous of their rights as we are, is inconſiſtent. 
Take the matter in any light we pleaſe, our 
principles, our honour, and our intereſt, forbid 


our forcing them. 
If ever we are under a neceſlity of employ- 


ing force in that country, we ſhould make it 
appear, that, tis not thro* avidity or revenge, 
but merely to ſupport the principles of our 
union: (viz, commerce, and keeping out fo- 
reigners) whilſt we carry our views no farther, 
mutual jealouſy would hinder the colonies, e- 
ven were their affections weaned from us, from 
uniting to oppoſe that Supremacy, beyond which 
they can have no proſpe& but gf. confuſion. 
But ſhould the ambition of individuals, or of 
a particular province, ſo far prevail, as to unite 


them in oppoſion to our acknowledged claims; 
better 
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better to abandon them, than to attempt à 
total conqueſt. Againſt their injuries we muſt 
vindicate ourſelves, as againſt thoſe of any o- 
ther enemy; tho' by mutual loſs and war, not 
ko conquer but to bring to reaſon. But to 
quarrel on a point, which if gained, will advance 
Neither our honour, nor our intereſt, is palpa- 
ble quixotiſm, 
6 In fine we have planted a tree in the 
foreſt, we watered it with the dew of liber- 
ty, and fenced it from the ſpoiler. It flour- 
iſhed, took deep root, and is now fed with 
the natural moiſture of the earth. Had it been 
our intention to prune it into any fancied 
form, we ſhould have begun when the ſhoots 
were tender. It's mighty branches now re- 
*© fuſe the knife. The axe will deform them, 
* and turn it's own edge. Let us enjoy the 
glorious proſpect, and the merit of our own 
«© work. Let us be ſatisfied with the ſponta- 
« neous produce: any other will not repay 
* our labour, The goodly branches offer their 
fruit : if we gather it without violence, If 
we engage our hands in bending them: it 
„will fall into the lap of our rivals.” 

Would it have diſgraced the moſt high ſpi— 
rited Roman ſenate, in our circumſtances, to 
have ſpoken to them, by a proper magiſtrate, 
ip the following manger ? 
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e This nation hath extended her empire, 
not for dominion, but for liberty and com- 
merce ; ſhe rules by affection, not by force. 
She who hath expended fo much blood and 
treaſure, to preſerve the freedom of other 
ſtates, will never enflave her own children, 
Their freedom 1s her glory ; their proſperity 
her intereſt, If the ever aſſerts her juſt 
authority, it will not be at the expence of 
either.“ 

„ 'The ſupremacy of the ſenate, is the bond 
of union, amongſt the colonies themſelves; 
Submiſſion to it's authority their advantage 
and the infringers of it, their enemies, as much 
as of Britain, When their dependence ſhall 
not be a dependence of confent, it will be 
more a burden to her, than to them. 1 
&© To convince them and the world, that 
the acts from thoſe principles, and to re- 
move the ill grounded jealouſies of our eon- 
ſcientious brethren, the Governors are enjoin- 
ed to call the Aſſemblies, to make this de- 
elaration; and, to require each to point out 
the beſt mode of ſettling a civil and mili- 
tary eſtabliſliment; as well as of enforcing 
the Navagation, or any other regulatory 
K. | 

« As the Senate is certain, their delibera- 
tions on theſe ſubjects, will be directed by 


affectlon, duty, and the general good. Their 


reprea. 
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« repreſentations, will, I make no doubt, bc 
© made the ground work of a perpetual eſta- 
«© bliſhment.” 

A ſuitable return from the aſſemblies would 
be certain. A return, on which the repeal of 
the revenue laws may be founded ; for re- 
pealed they ſhould be, not on the principle 
of right; but, on that of ruling a willing 
people. 

Coolneſs often ſubſiſts between friends, more 
for want of an advance, than from any intention 
to be at variance, The moſt powerful can at 
any time, with dignity remove the jealouſy : 
and reconciled lovers fpring together with 
double cordiality. 

Whether this conduct, would not be moſt 
politic, as well as moſt magnanimous and juſt, 
the opinion of our rivals will decide; I will 
venture to affirm that the French, would rather 
fee us by force of arms lay a tax on America, 
that would wipe off half the national debt ; 
than encourage them, as we have heretofore 


done, and take meaſures for reforming our 
ſelves. 


Take 


»The conduct of the French hitherto juſtifies what I have 
advanced, how far they will ſuffer us to go, is uncertain 7 
but probably ſo far, as to keep us, coptinually in broils with 
the colonies. If French and Spaniards ace jealous at the ring 
power of North America, they certainly are right to employ and 
encourage any nation that will take vp the quartel tor them. 
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Take what courſe we will, the empire of 
America is growing too unwiedly to be ma- 
naged without inconvenience, by a government, 
leſs embarraſſed than ours.“ An empire to 
extended has never heretofore been conducted 
on a free plan: but, when nature, which has 
made that empire boundleſs, and placed the 
Atlantic between it and Britain. When edu- 
cation which has inſpired into its inhabitants, 
the moſt confirm'd attachment to liberty, when 
our own principles, which make us believe, 
they have a right to be freo, oppeſe our go- 
verning on any other, can we heſitate a mo- 
ment, about adopting that fide of the alterna- 
tive, which tho' liable to ſome, is attended with 
the ſmalleſt inconveniences, and rejecting thar 
the evident conſequences, of which are de- 
ſtructive. A ſkilful phy ſician helps, but does 

not oppoſe nature. 
Since ng practicable uniform Syſtem can be 
propoſed, nor partial one maintained, confit- 
tently 


®* I own that limiting the exerciſe of the ſupremacy of parli- 
ament, and leaving any one matter to another body independently 
is allowing an ** Imperium in Imperio.” But has not that 
fort of goverment exiſted, where it was inconvenient, and ill 
defined ; within the limits of England itſelf, for 400 years, viz: 
"till the king was declared “ head of the church.” Does it not 
exiſt in reſpect of Ireland now. For if that country be dependent 
on a ſupreme power, which admits of no limitation, every diſtinc- 
tion to ſhew why it ought not of right to be taxed by parliament 
is an evaſon If we abandon the right and plead the inconve- 
nience of ſuffering the ſeveral colonies to tax themſelves, Their 
aniwer is ready, A congrels is eaſily aſſembled; 


— 
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tently with our Conſtitution; let them retain 
that dependence, to which they not only con- 
ſent, but alſo to ſuch corrections as will with- 
out violence make it anſwer our purpoſes as 
well as the moſt abſolute. 

The circumſtances of our colonies are very 

different, a general law can ſcarcely ever be 
apt, except to unite them, in oppoſition. 
The Weſt India Iſlands, and our newly acquired 
colonies, may need peculiar interpoſitions of 
Parliament, Popular clamour, has gain'd for 
the latter, an (I fear) premature taſte for li- 
berty, and a form of government, for which 
they are as yet unfit. At the ſame time, new 
plans for our old Colonies muſt be ſeen, in the 
invidious light of innovations.“ 
The only inferences I ſhall make are, that 
by diſclaiming the exerciſe of unlimited taxa- 
tion, without mention of ſupremacy, we may 
at any time have quieted the minds of the 
Americans, or divided them. 

That if we treat with them at all, on that 
point, 'tis tacitly giving it up, and we may haye 

| diſ- 

* Mr. Grenville in the pamphlet entitled © regulations for 
the colonies, &c.“ ſays, „the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of 
requiring a revenue, being admitted, the right of the mother 


country to impoſe ſuch a duty, (meaning the ſtamp duty) on her 
colonies duly confidered, cannot be q ueitioned. 


Governor Bernard in his difpatches 17635, ſays, „It muſt have 
been ſuppoſed, ſuch an innovation, as a Parliamentary taxation, 
would cauſe a great alarm, and meet with oppoſition : "twas naw 
to the people, and had 20 wiſible bounds ſet to it. 


0 


diſclaimed it publicly with more dignity and 
more advantage. 

That a fixed eſtabliſhment for the governors; 
ſalary for life; for the judges (if appointed 
e quandiu ſe bene geflerint”); equitable ſanctions 
for the laws of trade; and even a Tax, inde- 
pendent of their internal taxes, if the © Quan- 
tum,” or rate, was fixed, (i. e. unalterable with- 
out their conſent) and the Application aſcer- 
tained ; would be ſubmitted to. As would 
other improvements of the relation in which 
the two countries ſtood : if we treated on a 
liberal plan, that is, as if we ſuppoſed they 
had any rights at all ; or ſhould be influenced 
by any other principle but that of the weakeſt 
ſubmitting their judgment to the ſtrongeſt ; or 


ever be allowed to ſuppoſe any act of Parlia- 
ment, in reſpect to them, could err; or, as if 


the whole body of the people were not to be 
treated with contempt, becauſe we ſuppoſe ſome 
of thoſe who repreſent them deſerve it. 

But if a ſucceſſion of untoward events, no 
matter whence arifing, have decided us to en- 
force abſolute ſubmiſſion, the beſt uſe we can 
make of it, is to give ſuch terms as the moſt 
reaſonable among them in their proſperity pro- 
poſed. Otherwiſe, though many of them may 
be found to accommodate their opinions to 
their expectations, at the expence of their 
countrymen, the government will become a 

government 
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government of force, And to veh victis,“ 
we may add © vzh victoribus.“ I always ſup- 
pole the beſt intentions: but certain cauſes will 
produce certain effects, which it is out of the 
power of the beſt intention-to avert, 

To conclude, by the * Authority of Parlia- 
lament are the various branches of the Em- 
pire connected. Parliament is the regulator of 
commerce: it is the higheſt court of appeal, 
and natural arbiter of the differences which 
may ariſe between the colonies themſelves, or 
between them and the miniſters. In theſe be- 
nign and reſpectable lights only, has it in 
times paſt been viewed by the Americans. 
Difficulties would ariſe to make them wiſh for 


the interpoſition of a Parliament which car- 


ried its views no farther; and even to call 
for its deciſions and its laws. There is no re- 
formation we could wiſh to make, that time 
would not give an opportunity of making at 
their own . inſtance ; for, before a generation 
paſſes there will be numbers, rich and am- 
bitious enough of honours, to court the in- 


troducing a new Order of men: but ſo ac- 


cuſtomed 


The aſſemblies have certainly been very cautious in expreſ- 

ſing any acknowledgement of the ſupremacy ; and when we re- 
flect on the uſe made of their acquieſcence with the Poſt office Act, 
and that impoſing a duty on foreign molaſſes, &c. their caution 


is juſtifiable, But fo acknowledged was the authority of parlia- 


ment in regulation of trade, that till I enquired particulaily, I 


believed it had been not only acquielced in, but acknowledged by 


the Aſſemblies. 


w— 
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cuſtomed are the peop'e of each government 
to have its interior economy ſettled, and its 
taxes laid on by its own repreſentatives, to 
look to its own aſſembly as its own legiſla- 
ture in either, and even to regard its ſiſter co- 
lony as a ſeparate ſtate; that to turn any of 
thoſe matters into another channel, will, in their 
eyes, be bringing about a revo ution, a thing 
ſeldom attempted where the people are not 
better diſpoſed to it than the Americans are. 

However this conteſt may have heated them, 
I knew no ſubjects better attached to his Ma- 


jeſty's perſon, nor more zealous aſſertors of the 


glory of the Engliſh name. They can only be 
made enemies to both, by being treated as 
ſuch. ; An arbitrary prince dares not give up 
a point. Under the greateſt injuries, his people 
have no alternative but ſubmiſſion or deſpair 
neither can a tyrannical republic, which means 
to exercile an unjuſt domination: But when 
the parliament of Great Britain decides in 


favour of liberty, it does ſo conſiſtently, and 


with honour : for ſuch deciſion has always the 
appearance of a compliance to its own, and to 


the principles of the nation. 


If Britaip has been 2ggrandized by her con» 
nection with colonies, it was by its trad» 
ing connection, and not by dominion. That 
trading connection ſhe has in her power, were 
they mw 2 friends, by ſelling her 

| manufaQures 
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would be an enterprize much more: beneficial, 
more popular, and more poſſible; than ib effect 
à thorough ſubjugation of America 
The glory and proſperity of Britain depend 
mote on her on internal management than is 
gencrally imagined. Her ſituation, ports, and 
products, make it a reproach to her policy to 
want the aid of foreign dominion. Her gran- 


deut, raiſed on the firm baſis of natural ad- 


vantages, diſdains a prop. If ſhe knows not 
: how to avail. herſelf of them, in vain would 
all. the tiches of both the Iodies be wafted co 
her ſhore: they would paſs without nouriſhing, 
If we chuſe to reform, it is at home we ought 
to begin. Here is exerciſe enough tor the ta · 
lents of a Miniſter. 19 96 
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